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rA there is a degree of Selfiſhnefs in all human affections, is an indif- 
* putable truth: — and in proportion as they make us more or leſs happy, 
leſs eaſy and content, ſo they diſturb that harmony of the ſoul, which nothing 
but the ſtern virtue of a Socrates, a Stilpo, a Seneca, and a Brutus, are ſaid to 
have poſſeſſed. True philoſophy is undoubtedly the conſummation of virtue; 
but whether ſuch virtue ever did ſubdue the paſſions, and enable man to look 
down on all the accidents of fortune without emotion, we have nothing 
but tradition to prove; which (if true) the amount is, that either the 
paſſions were trifling, or the feelings on which they played were callous and 
untender. Selfiſhneſs, whatever may be thought to the contrary on a fuper- 
ficial enquiry, muſt and will prevail in all human tranſactions; for where ſelf 
is deftitute of gratification, it has no motive either to forward the eafe and hap- 
pineſs of others, or to purſue its own; conſequently its inertion becomes in- 
difference, and ſociety loſes all its comforts. Where, therefore, there is no 
ſelfiſhneſs, the paſſions have nothing on which to operate; and all the affections 
are little more than want of ſenſibility, if not intelligence, which renders the 


human being like unto a ſtock or a ſtone 3 and unamiable, if not injurious, in 
b that 


that ſociety to which he was born. In our love of others is included a portion 
of love of ourſelves, which promotes it; and habit will, in ſpite of every thing, 


ſteal on our affections, ſo as to draw them into fondneſs, pity and compaſſion 
for thoſe with whom we aſſociate. | 


This is human nature, and no conſummation of virtue is known beyond that 
of a patient reſignation and ſubmiſſion to the ways of Providence, which will 
ever leave us more or leſs at the mercy of our feelings, accordingly as ſelf has 
been more or leſs gratified in the ſociety of the object that has been taken 
from us. — We hear of the death of a common acquaintance,—to which we 
reply, that we mult all follow, and our feelings are untouched, A relation or 
a friend expires; but we looked up to our future intereſt in their benevo- 
lence while exiſting, and bounty at their departure. In theſe caſes, profit 
ſoftens our lamentations, and ſelf- love ſecures us from that grief natural on 
diſappointment. A parent however, a huſband, or a wife, dies, with whom 
we were bleſſed with every earthly good, and lived in comfort and happiaeſs. 
Here the affections are ſharpened to a point, and the injury of ſelf increaſes to 
diſtreſs, and mortify it. Self-love only can ſuffer here, and all our ſorrow 
ariſes on our own accounts, and not on account of the dead, which it cannot 
reſtore, It is our loſs, and not theirs, that awakens our anguiſh, and in the 
degree that they rendered themſelves dear to us in exiſtence, is our want of 
conſolation on their defunction. But we are ſatisfied in conſcience that we 
diſcharged our duty by them in all our condu&t.—True.—Still ſelf will find 


room for regret, proceeding from an interruption of its- intereſt, which makes 
it wretched and miſerable. 


On the other hand, admitting there to be a more amiable ſelfiſhneſs, which 
forces us to lament the loſs of parent, huſband, wife, &c. from a pure diſin- 
tereſtedneis of heart, except the intereſt it has in the happineſs of either, we 
cannot help ſuffering on that loſs, it being impoſſible for us to have an in- 
tereſt in the happineſs of another, without being convinced that ſuch other 
has a mutual intereſt in our own, which attracts it. Thus a ſon, or a huſband, 
loſes a parent, or a wife, whoſe parental or domeſtic virtue endeared either to 
him, and he is unhappy on his own account ſolely. During his own furvi- 
vorſhip, he feels the want of their ſolacing endcarments, their aſſiſlance, their 
careſſes, an their ſociety, He mourns over every thing chat afforded them 
while living, the ſma'left pain; and Nature, diſdaining precept, will have her 

way 


TW} 


way in meaſuring out, without controul, our grief in either caſe, accordingly as 
ſhe has ſoftened our feelings and affections, or they happen to be increaſed by 
the ſociety of thoſe we have Joſt, until time, under Providence, ſhall cure us 


by death or forgetfulneſs. 


If any one maintain that philoſophy is not humane nature, or that phi- 
loſophers are not men, we may agree with Seneca, that virtue is ſufficient to 
ſubdue the paſſions, and that we cannot, under its aid, be unhappy at any 
thing. But if, on the contrary, philoſophy is that love of wiſdom which 
only teaches us to conquer our affections, and not prevent them, it is enough 
to ſhew, that ſelfiſhneſs prevails in them all. In ſome it proceeds from an 
equal regard to the happineſs of the deceaſed, as to our own ; in others, to 
our own ſolely : and which of theſe is moſt amiable, the reader can be at no 


loſs to determine. 


It is true, that though the former degree of ſelfiſhneſs conſiſts in wiſhing 
the dead alive for the ſake of a mutual happineſs, it is wiſhing no real good 
to the 825 at all; who having paſſed ** that bourne from whence no traveller 
returns,” ceaſe either to be within the power of fortune or diſeaſe; to be either 
happy or miſerable; and by annihilation or otherwiſe, are unworthy our 
attention. Yet the mind is active, and will wanton in ſpite of us. We re- 
member their good in exiſtence, and convinced that death is the negation of 
life, we both ſuffer for that good we have loſt, and the apprehended evil of 
pain we may undergo, as they have done before us, in the death of outſelves. 
From whence it is obvious, that whatever ſayings or writings the ancients 
have left us to the contrary, man mult either ceaſe to be man, or iuffer in his 
affections, either thro? a ſordid or a virtuous ſelfiſhneſs, on the loſs of parent, 
wife, relation, or friend, in proportion as his affections were raiſed by lucre 
or virtue; the latter of which, however great it may be, 1s never ſufficient 
to reſiſt and ſtifle ſorrow in a feeling and affectionate heart. | 


Habit and prejudice, which govern the beſt of us, make us ſlaves in ſpite 
of reaſon and reflection, which oftener aggravate than ſubdue our pain, not- 
withſtanding we are convinced that the operations of all nature are not o be 
averted, even by the Deity, whoſe laws are fixt and immutable, To eſcape, 
therefore, the miſery common to us on the loſs of thole-who were in any way 


dear to us, is either to argue ourſelves out of our ſenſes, or be totally indifferent 
| to 


3 
to all the accidents of human life. On the contrary, to ſuffer under it, is 
either the effect of a diſappointed gain,—the hope and expectation whereof 


was ſordidly ſelfiſh; or of the lofs of thoſe we loved, and gratified our affec- 
tions with, which is virtuouſly amiable. 


As adverſity is the common lot of us all, and as nothing we poſſeſs in the 
world can properly be called our own, it may be borne with advantage. In 
the days of thy proſperity (ſays Eccleſiaſtes) rejoice ; in the days of thy adver- 
fity, conſider,” Thus adverſity may be diſpenſed with, from that virtuous 
conſideration only which ſets us above it; and it ſeldom affects thoſe who are 
conſcious of deſerving well, even by its bittereſt ſhafts :—for of Fortune they 
may wiſely ſay with Niobe, 


Major ſum quam cui poſſit fortuna nocere.* 


Grief, nevertheleſs, for our loſs, diſturbs the harmony of our minds. Left 
alone to run through all our thoughts, we are robbed of our peace, and a 


gloom is ſhed over all our proſpects, to make us wretched. We cannot, how- 


ever, prevent the accidents that befal us: ſubmiſſion, then, is proper; and to 


bear up againſt them, ſhews a much a ſtronger mind, than perſons of deep 
feeling poſſeſs ; for few of us can do leſs than fink under our load to which we 


ſubmit. Burthened and overpowered, the trial is ſevere. Wiſdom and pre- 
cept ſhrink back affrighted, and leave the moral philoſopher under the controul 
of paſſion and weaknels, which are virtuous and inevitable, until reaſon and 


time prevail over recent affliction, and health fortify the mind againſt all its 


troubles. 2A MA 59 
* Ovid. Met. 


RxCLIN ING on a tomb, Mx NAN DER“ ſtood, 
Beneath a yew-tree's melancholy ſhade, 

He mourn'd o'er Anna'sf grave, the kind, the good, 
A better woman nature never made. 


While gayer mortals court the gaudy ſcene, 
And revel in deluſive joys of night, 

He gravely ſeeks this lonely ſpot ſerene, 
To breathe in grief, and all his woes indite. 


* The Author. 


+ Anna Neale, a maternal deſcendant of Sir Henry Peachy, Baronet, of Pet- 
worth, in Suſſex, married Joſeph, the fifth ſon of William, who was ſecond 
couſin of Sir William Dawes, Baronet, Archbiſhop of York, and father of 
James Dawes, late of the iſland of Jamaica, Eſq; by whom ſhe had iſſue many 
cn and left an only ſon, (the author of this Elegy) and an Ty daughter, 
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as, 
Here then he ſtops, and ſighing takes his ſtand, 


While moon and ſtars now o'er him faintly roll 


Where night-owls fcreech, and ghoſts with pallid hand 
Can only ſoothe his agitated ſoul. 


For, oh! he now has gone thro” all his thought, 
And with it wreck'd his palpitating heart ; 


To joy he turn'd, and conſolation ſought, 
Yet pining grief did all his looks impart. 


Ah where (cry'd he) ſhall I my ſolace find? 
Where is that hand that could my foul revive ? 

Where all to me that in the world was kind, 
Or all below that made me wiſh to live ? 


Where are thoſe joys that from the heart did flow, 
And chear'd a mother in a ſon's repoſe ? 

That haply warm'd them with a mutual glow, 
And did their tranſports chearfully diſcloſe. 


Where is the bliſs in ev'ry ſtate I found ? — Es 
'Tis vaniſh'd all, and all my joys are fled ; 
The ſource is loſt, and all is drear around 
My Mother lies among the mighty dead 3 


No 


(139 


No more can I rejoice with her alone, 
Nor on her boſom lean an aching head; 
No more diſplay the fondneſs of a ſon, 
Except in tears to bathe her clay-cold bed, 


The mournful muſe will all her virtues ſing, 

While hence from me ſhe's now for ever gone; — 
Loſt to my ſelf, and all that j joy can bring, 
Il weep, like Niobe,“ myſelf to ſtone. 


Here, like the moping bird of night, I dwell, 
And o'er my ſorrow here in filence brood ; 
Here weeping, all my bitter ſadneſs tell, 
And draw from thence, alas! my loathſome food. 


Oft, like Caſſandra, f did ſhe long foretel , 
The day of grief to me her death would prove; 
For me ſhe felt the aching heart J feel, 


For me ſhe pray'd to all the gods above 
Attend, 


Niobe was wife of Amphion, King of Thebes. She ſlighted the goddeſs 
Latona, and ſet herſelf above her,, for which Apollo and Diana, the children 
of that goddeſs, ſlew Niobe's ſons and daughters, and laſtly her father, This 
reſentment ſtupified her with grief, till at length ſhe was turned into a ſtone, 
which from thence ſheds tears to this day.—Ovid, Met. 

＋ A propheteſs. 

5 Her conſtant prayer was for The Whale 9 happineſs "we her ſon, when | 
me mould be no more. 


- 


(3 ) 
Attend, ye ſons, and let reflection ſhow, 
How dear ye all to tender parents are, 
Hou great to them the debt of love ye owe, 
Then be unfilial wretches, if ye dare. 


| But who can hear me/ make my grievous plaint, 
And not commend the ſuff rings of my heart? 

Who ſee me under all my anguiſh faint, 
Unmindtul of my miſerable part ? 


Ah! did ſhe know the pain I now endure, 

4 5 What grief would torture her maternal ſoul! 
| Yet, yet 'tis well ſhe reſts in peace ſecure, 

| While I her virtues here on earth extol. 


* 


Still void of ſolace, or a mind at eaſe, 
All, all to me is wretchedneſs and pain; 
| | No joys have I, nor can I taſte of peace, 


Until my corle 1 is by my mother 8 lain. 1 * 


* 4 ů — — —_— — 
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Like Juno s prieſteſs, here INK let me pray, 
Like her for Cleobis and Biton* weep; 


Let me here hope before the riſing day, 
Ag hat 1 may reſt in everlaſting EP» 1085 


— 6 
= * E 


When 
| TY. Cleobis and Biton drew their mother's e who was prieſteſs to Juno, 
| to the temple, in the abſence of thoſe whoſe duty it was to have done it; which 


ſo 
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3 
For oft as here my Anna's name I view, 
Or her dear image force my heaving ſighs, 
I, o'er her tomb ſhall here my grief renew, 
And pierce cen heaven with my plaintive cries. 


Depriv'd of all that was contenting here, 

What friend can foften my convulſive ' breaſt ? 
Can friend call back my Anna by a tear, 

And thence reſtore me to my wonted reſt ? 


Oh, no! oh, no! and reaſon feebly tells 
That all my tears are ſhed for her in vain ; 

That tho' my ſorrow all my boſom ſwells, 
Alone can reaſon lull my frantic pain. 


Yet reaſon's weak when nature thus prevails, 
And yields new anguiſh to the aching heart ; 
In all its aid here ev'ry effort fails, 
And nature rules in ſpite of reaſon's art. YN 


TRE og When 


ſo charmed her, that in return for this inſtance of filial duty, ſhe petitioned 
her goddeſs to beſtow on them the greateſt gift that could be given to men; 


whereupon they both were caſt into a deep ſleep, from whence they never 
more awakened. | x 


12 
ä 
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When from his ſad'ned and his wat'ry ey ne 

The tears of ſick' ning grief no more could flow, 
He ſmooth'd his viſage with a look ſerene, 

And ſoft'ned thus his heart-corroding woe. 


Ah AN Na, dear parent adieu! 

Thy virtues I'll ſing on the plains ; 
Let parents take pattern by you, 

And win the true love of the ſwains. 


I'll ſtudy to blazon your fame ;— 
The fair to the ſhepherds untrue, 

Your precepts would often reclaim, 
And ev'ry endearment renew. 


No pleaſure could equal your love; 
What poet your ſweetneſs can tell 7 
You were humble and true as the dove 


That nurtur'd her brood in the dell. 


Your beauty, ſure, none could deny, 
Your brows by the graces were dreſt; 
The tear that oft bright? ned your eye, 
Spoke tenderneſs reign'd in your breaſt. 


- Your 


CF 


Vour ſympathy raviſh'd my heart; 
How many have envy'd my bliſs ! 
How hard with ſuch treaſure to part, 

What woe can be equal to this ? 


How oft on your boſom I've preſt! 
(A boſom abounding with love) 
How oft by your hand have been bleſt, 
Made happy as thoſe now above. 


All vice you deteſted in truth, 
All virtue you practic'd in deed ; 
Good natur'd and charming in youth, 
In age none your goodneſs exceed. 


Beneficent, kind, and humane, 
Your charity ſuccour'd the poor; 

The ſick feel your loſs, and the ſane, “ 
Who came to your neighbourly door. 


Your temper was ſoft and reſign'd, 
Unruffled by paſſion or pride; 
Your life was by wiſdom refin d — 


And happy was I by your fide. 


Your 


* She cured a multitudeof perſons in her life-time of the ague, the gravel, 
and the hemorrhoides, gratis. 


tf WP 


Your mind: was exalted and clear, 


Twas pleaſing to hear you converſe ; 
You made yourſelf conſtantly dear, 
None like you could ever rehearſe. 


| Your conduct was always diſcreet, 


No calumny fell from your tongue; 


Your manners were gentle and iweet, 
Alike to the old and the young. 


As wife, you was truly fincere, 
As mother, molt tender aa kind; 
As friend, you was ne'er in ar. — 
None like you is left us behind, 


Your ſoul was ſuſceptibly fine, 


Anxiety made it a prey ;* 
Of virtue *twas ever a mine, 


And this all who knew you will fa, + 
O why 


— 


+ Her memory was unuſually great. 


* It is ſuſpe&ed that her fondneſs for her children, whom ſhe moſt ten- 
derly loved and brought up, and her anxiety for their welfare, occaſioned 


the chronic diſorder that ended in her death; eſpecially as her conſtitution 
Was * delicate. 


"F She was truly beloved by all who knew her; and, what 1s remarkable 
in her character, her eveneſs of temper obrained her the admiration of every 


| _ 
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O why did you take her, Great Pdfi” 8 
From him who ador'd her ſo dear ?f 
Ah!] her who made chearful che hour, 


Throughout the whole time of the year [ 


Twas becauſe you regarded her worth, 
And pity'd the pains ſhe endur'd; 

Cauſe ſhe was too good for the earth, 
In death you her miſery cur'd. 


Then teach me no more to lament 
Her loſs, while behind her I live; 
But aid me my woes to relent, 
Nor longer continue to grieve. - 


* 


ini -.... For, 


body. She was never out of humour in VE life, EY her conſtane employ- 
ment was in acts of charity, bounty, and benevolence. - | 


Her ſon, from his childhood to maturity, was ever o fond of her, that 
in the courſe of his life ſcarce a day paſſed without his ſeeing her; and ne 
ſacrificed all worldly purſuits to his affe&ion for her, with whom he lived 
for ſeveral years, till her death, which happened, to his Unſpeakble 27 
in his preſence, after a cloſe attendance upon her day and night, for near 5 


ſeven months, the whole time of her laſt illneſs, 


©. 


For, oh I in conſcience can ſay 
on was more dutiful known; 
* My loſs yet my ſpirits diſmay. 

' And makes me myſelf to bemoan. 


- 
"N 


£- No more 1 ſhall talk by her fide, 
No more to her bounty repair, 
No more on her goodneſs abide, 


Nor find all my happineſs there. 


No more J of joys ſhall partake, 
ex Ah Anna! for ever adieu! 
My pipe by the willows I'd break, 


It *twere not devoted to you. 


You'd ſmile when my pleafure was known, 
You'd ſigh when I told you my fears; 


Then can I do leſs than bemoan, 


And ſprinkle your _ with my tears > 


Without her, ah! 1 can delicht 7 
Her equal no where ſhall I find ; 

Altho' ſhe's no more in my ſight, 

i She for ever will live in my mind. 


Thus 


E . 


Thus ſung the feeling and the mournful Son, 
With heart half-broken, and with ſorrow torn, 

His hands entwin'd, he look'd to Gop alone, 
And ſighing left his mother's tomb forlorn. 


His guardian genius, pitying his ſighs, 
Divinely aſk'd for whom he made his moan ; 
The deareſt parent, and a friend, he cries, 
A loſs.to him, ah, now for ever gone. 


Inform me then, the heav'nly genius ſaid, 

| Art thou in conſcience with thy duty proud? 
Yes, yes, he anſwer'd, with an humble head, 
And this his conſcience ever ſpeaks aloud. 


'Tis well, tis well; and here no longer ſigh, 
Nor o'er thy common lot here longer brood ; 
For as thou ſoon. thyſelf muſt alſo die, 
Let her example be thy future good. 


But hark, and liſten to her wiſdom true, 

See there her form in viſion fore thee ſtand; 
Hark, how ſhe marks the road thou muſt purſue, 
To make thee happy in a chriſtian land. 


. 
- hy 1 
* ; 
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( 12 ) 


My ſon, my ſon, (the parent here then ſaid) 
For thee in pity I forego the ſkies ; 


For thee, my ſon, who art with ſorrow fed, 


I come once more to dry thy wat'ry eyes. 


In death thy woes affect my tender breaſt, 

And thund'ring ſhakes my dark and vaulted grave; 
Here then I come to lull thy pangs to reſt, 

And of thy anguiſh thee henceforth bereave. 


Away vain tears, thy ſighs and plaints ſuppreſs, 
Nor further mourn my worldly loſs to thee; 

For truſt, the time, is near that thee will bleſs, 
And hither waft thy ſpirit unto me. 


Mean time thy guardian here I'm plac'd by heav'n, 
While on thy bed thy weary'd limbs W J 
To me, ah me! thy conſtant care is giv'n, 


Thy flumbers waiting, 1 thy eye-lids cloſe. 


L anal like, dire& thy earthly ways, 
Around unſeen I flit, and thee embrace : — 

But now farewell! ſeon end thy mortal days, 
The time is near when all thy woes will ceaſe. 


* 


o 
Roll on my days, Menanvarz now reply'd, 
Old Time, for me extend thy fleeting wing; 
Soon let me reſt, ah | near my mother s fide, 
Since AnNa calls, to her I long to ſpring. 


n . 


Peace to her ſoul! the fatal hour is o'er 
When Death approach d, and threw his mortal dart — 


Here, all remains of what was good, and more, 
All that in life contain'd a godlike heart. 


Now death will ſpread wide ope the gate of fame, 
Unenvy'd lye the aſhes of the juſt ; 

And truth will witneſs, and aloud proclaim, 

Her living worth, without a ſtory'd buſt. 


The ſolemn thought that leads unto theſe lines, 
Confirms the certainty. of death to all; 

E'en kings and princes are but mortal ſhrines, . 
And muſt in time obey its tyrant call. | 


E 
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; Here then I ceaſe her merits to diſcloſe, N 


Or ſhed my tears here o'er her corps abode, 
Since here it lies in cold and dread repoſe, 


nd her pure ſoul now reſts with*N ature 8 God. 
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